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The book is based upon accurate clinical observation, and although 
exceptions mav be taken to some oi its statements, it deserves the careiul 
study of all who are interested in the study of insanity. M. A. S. 


Tbe Student's Guide to Diseases op the Eye. By Edwaed Nettle- 
ship, F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, etc. Third 
American from the Fourth English Edition, with a Chapter on Examina¬ 
tion for Color Perception, by Wsr. Thomson, M.D., Professor of Ophthal¬ 
mology in the Jefferson Medical College. With 165 illustrations. Royal 
12mo. 475 pages. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1887. 

“ Let well enough alone ” is a precept the wise physician is very apt 
to follow ; and it would not have surprised us if the author had rested 
upon it with reference to this work, which the reviewer of the first edition 
so justly pronounced, “the best manual on ophthalmic surgery for the 
use of students and busy practitioners.” But, with Mr. Nettieship, no 
book is “ well enough ” if it can possibly be improved, and he has 
repeatedly allowed his popular text-book to remain mnntlis out of print, 
in order that the new edition might in every way be brought abreast of 
the time. In the extent of additions made to the text the present edition 
surpasses all its predecessors. The author, in his preface to the fourth 
English edition, states, “with every wish to avoid overloading, I have 
been obliged to enlarge the book by about thirty pages.” But in the 
American edition this enlargement amounts to sixty pages. 

The additions made are to be found in all portions oi the work, and 
are not mere accretions but thoroughly incorporated portions of it. 

Amon<r the more extensive additions is a detailed account of “ retino- 
Ecopy ” Ijoth with the concave and plane mirror. Of the value of this 
procedure the author says, “ Retinoscopy is a valuable means of objec¬ 
tively determining the quantity oi aDy error of refraction, and as it is 
more easily learnt, and, on the whole, more accurate in its results than 
estimation by the direct method, it has, in the hands of many of our 
Etudents and assistants, almost displaced the latter method ns a pre¬ 
liminary to testing the patient with the trial lenses. For the quick dis¬ 
covery of very slight astigmatism, and of the direction of the chief 
meridians in astigmatism of all degrees, retinoscopy probably excels all 
other methods.” So popular is retinoscopy likely to become, that the 
author fears that it, by preventing the mastery of “ the more difficult 
‘ direct method,’ may tend to lower the present high quality of English 
ophthalmoscopic work.” This fear may be justified by the state of 
affairs in London, where the “direct method ” has not heretofore been 
very much cultivated ; but it could not apply to this country, where tbe 
11 direct method ” is often practised to the almost total exclusion oi other 
forms of ophthalmoscopic examination. 

While most of the few errors and inaccuracies of former editions have 
been corrected, we notice the retention of a very glaring one in the 
Eecond sentence of Chapter I., which reads: “ If the deviation in passing 
from vacuum into air be represented by tbe number 1, that for crown 
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glass (of which ordinary lenses are made) is 1.5, and for rock crystal 
(‘pebble 5 of opticians) 1.66. Such a number is the refractive index of 
the substance. 5 ' Now, if the refractive index of a vacuum be taken as 
1, that of air is represented by 1.000294, and that of crown glass by 
about 1.54; and the deviation of the ray of light passing from vacuum 
into air of ordinary density is 0.000204, and passing from air into crown 
glass 0.54, a very different proportion from that mentioned. As the ideas 
of the student in this direction are apt to be hazy enough anyhow, any 
additional fog transmitted from the mind of the teacher is likely to 
cause a total obscuration of the principle involved. 

No important alteration 1ms been made in Dr. Thomson’s chapter on 
the practical examination of railway employes as to color-blindness, etc.; 
but since it was first published abundant experience, at the bands of 
many corporations, lias demonstrated its superiority to other attempts in 
this direction, and illustrated the importance of bringing scientific tests 
into practical popular form. 

The present edition has more cuts and is printed with better type than 
the former editions. Its fifteen page index makes it a ready reference 
book for the busy practitioner, as well as a “student’s guide. 55 And 
this is a great advantage, for it is always more satisfactory to use for 
reference a book with which one has become familiar by previous study. 


A Practical Treatise ox the Diseases of the Hair axd Scalp. By 
George Thomas Jacksox, M.D., Instructor in Dermatology in the New 
York Polyclinic, etc. Pp. 356. New York: 18S7. 

TnE author of the work before us has brought together and classified a 
good deal of valuable material, which before was to be found only in 
general literature, and for this labor he is entitled to the thanks of the 
profession. The anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the hair are first 
considered, then come long chapters devoted to the essential diseases, 
including canities and other changes of color, the several varieties of 
alopecia, hypertrophy of the hair, and sycosis. Next follows a full 
account of the parasitic affections, and finally the diseases of the hair 
due to secondary diseases of the skin, such, for example, as syphilis and 
lupus. The text throughout is characterized by plain statements, intel¬ 
ligible alike to layman and physician, and is largely free from discussion 
and theory. Authorities and journal literature are widely quoted and 
judiciously utilized, the work of the past twenty-five years being well 
represented. The views expressed on the whole are in accord with those 
of the leading dermatologists of the present day. 

The most interesting chapter, perhaps, to the general practitioner, is 
that on the removal of superfluous hair, especially from the face of 
women, by means of the needle and electrolysis, which is now occupying 
so much attention both here and abroad. The directions given are brief, 
but practical, and in the main judicious, although we think the author 
refers too lightly to the scarring that follows the operation, and which, 
in some cases, proves in itself a disfigurement. 

The volume is illustrated here and there by wood-cuts, taken mainly 



